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IN    MEMORY    OF  .   .   . 


THOSE  REPORTED  DEAD 

Frederick  Ambrose,  '08  Robert  Phillips,  '19 

Hans  Bosenius,  V*-'35  Morton  Rae,  '30 

Joseph  Brady,  '41  George  Stanley,  Jr.,  '30 

Edward  Breckenridge,  '43  Alfred  Sweet,  II,  «c-'34 

Kimball  Eastman,  '40  William  Turner,  «e-'41 

Robert  Hale,  '36  William  Williamson,  '35 

Alden  Learoyd,  '40  Adolph  Wochomurka,  '38 

THOSE  REPORTED  MISSING 

John  Bixby,  '37  David  Hunter,  '38 

Jacob  Bond,  '38  Benjamin  Joy,  '37 

Stewart  Munroe,  Jr.,  '38 

AND  ALL  THOSE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THEIR 

COUNTRY 


A  War    Memorial 

Over  a  year  ago,  Storer  Humphreys,  '22,  just  back  from  England,  told  the  school  at  an  even- 
ing meeting  something  of  his  experiences.  He  told  us  of  his  witnessing  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
Army  from  Dunkirk,  of  his  being  present  on  Commando  raids  in  France,  raids  taken  by  him,  a 
neurological  surgeon,  better  to  understand  the  psychology  of  the  men  who  must  face  such  situations 
as  these,  so  fraught  with  torment,  so  filled  with  mental  anguish  and  with  physical  peril. 

A  few  months  ago  Art  Ross,  '37,  having  returned  to  his  home  only  twenty-four  hours  before 
he  spoke  at  an  evening  meeting,  told  us  of  his  RC A F  fighter-plane'' ' s  being  downed  behind  the  German 
lines  in  France,  and  of  his  bailing  out  from  the  blazing  wreck  at  only  two  hundred  feet.  Posing  as  a 
French  woodcutter,  he  lived  for  weeks  behind  the  German  lines,  attempting  time  and  again  to  get 
through  with  important  information  he  had  gained  about  enemy  installations.  After  seizing  an 
opportune  moment  to  bolt  from  a  German  patrol  whose  cross-examination  was  becoming  too  hot, 
Art  finally  established  contact  with  the  FFI,  who  got  him  through  the  German  lines  in  time  for  him 
to  join  the  Maquis  for  the  fall  of  Paris. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Wendell  Sargent,  '39,  spoke  at  an  evening  meeting.  Home  for  rest  from  over 
thirty-five  missions  as  pilot  of  a  Flying  Fortress  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  Wendell  told  of  his  most 
harrowing  experience,  that  of  limping  back  from  Germany  in  a  flak-riddled  bomber,  instruments 
gone  and  altitude  going,  and  he  hardly  daring  to  hope  that  the  crippled  plane  could  reach  England. 
And  only  a  few  days  ago,  Tom  Logan,  '34,  told  us  at  an  evening  meeting  of  some  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  five  invasions  in  which  he  has  participated,  of  the  beachheads  he  has  helped  to 
establish  and  to  hold.  On  a  black  night  in  the  English  Channel,  sometime  before  D-day,  Tom  and 
his  company  of  amphibious  engineers  were  aboard  one  of  several  LST's  that  were  making  tenta- 
tive practice  maneuvers,  preparatory  to  the  big  show.  Suddenly,  mysteriously,  the  boat  on  his 
right  burst  into  flames  and  sank;  moments  later  the  boat  on  his  left  disappeared  in  the  same  way. 
Presently,  tearing  out  of  the  darkness,  came  a  dreaded  German  E-boat:  arrogantly  circling  Tom's 
ship  at  a  slow  speed,  it  drew  off  and  deliberately  fired  a  torpedo  which  carried  away  the  forward 
part  of  the  LST .  Another  torpedo  tore  away  the  stern.  In  some  miraculous  manner  the  battered 
hulk  stayed  afloat,  and  Tom  was  here  to  tell  the  story. 

These  are  the  experiences  of  some  of  our  boys,  told  to  us  by  the  boys  themselves,  boys  who,  it 

seems  to  us,  only  yesterday  were  faced  with  no  greater  crisis  than  getting  out  of  the  bad  trap  back  of 

number  three  green.  But  today  one  calls  Storer  'Colonel'  and  is  baffled  by  the  collection  of  citations 

on  Wendell's  tunic ;  Art  has  received  the  British  DFC,  and  Tom  has  come  up  through  the  ranks  to 

a  captaincy.  It  is  for  these  boys  and  others  such  as  they  that  the  school  wishes  to  have  a  war  memorial. 

Among  others  who  have  been  back  are  Pete  Ananian,  '38,  returned  from  fifty  missions  over 

Italy   as  a  bombardier;  Al  Ebinger,  ex-'W,  wounded  in  Italy  and  still  on  crutches;  and  Dick 

Schanzle,  '38,  veteran  of  Guadalcanal  and  one  of  the  headmaster's  most  articulate  correspondents. 

And  there  are  the  boys  who  have  not  been  back,  some  of  whom  will  never  come  back.  Last  year 

at  this  season,  Bill  Hale,  ex- ±5,  was  earning  his  letter  on  the  upper  pond  as  defenseman  for  the 

hockey  team.  Today,  not  even  one  year  later,  Bill  wears  the  Purple  Heart  as  he  recovers  from  burns 

received  when  his  subchaser  was  bombed  in  the  Pacific.  In  school  today  there  are  boys  who  played 

on  some  of  the  teams  led  by  Ed  Breckenridge,  '43.  On  Christmas  Day,  in  the  German  break-through, 

Breck  was  killed  in  action. 

To  this  venerable  school  war  is  an  old  grim  story,  but  a  story  which  custom  cannot  stale.  The 
sons  of  the  Governor  have  nobly  done  their  part  in  all  the  wars  our  country  has  fought.  In  the  War 
of  Independence  our  boys  fought  on  both  sides ;  before  they  left  for  grimmer  conflict,  they  made 
the  meadows  back  of  Master  Moody's  schoolhouse  ring  with  angry  taunts  of  "Tory:"  and  "Rebel!" 
In  the  Civil  War,  in  the  first  World  War,  and  in  the  intervening  wars  of  lesser  importance  the  sons 
of  this  Academy  have  bravely  borne  their  share  of  the  hardships  and  the  sorrows.  But  in  none  of 
these  wars  have  our  boys  taken  part  in  more  heroic  fashion  or  in  greater  numbers  than  in  this  one. 
Of  the  classes  from  1931  to  1943  alone,  containing  about  700  students,  there  are  approximately  560 
in  the  armed  forces,  an  imposing  number  from  such  a  small  school  as  ours.  Of  these  there  are  225 
commissioned  officers.  Over  thirty  of  our  former  students  have  been  decorated  for  heroic  conduct. 

With  such  a  proud  record  to  consider,  several  of  the  masters  lastyear  discussed  the  idea  of  a  war 
memorial  at  Governor  Dummer.  It  seemed  particularly  fitting  that  the  idea  should  arise  from  among 
the  faculty,  for  some  of  the  teachers  have  been  here  long  enough  to  retain  personal  recollections  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  boys  now  in  the  armed  services.  To  them  it  seemed  that  such  a  memorial  should 
be  practical  and  should  be  something  which  the  boys  themselves  could  appreciate.  From  this  dis- 
cussion arose  the  idea  of  a  more  adequate  gymnasium,  which  is  much  needed  here  at  school. 

To  the  hundreds  of  former  students  and  teachers  now  in  the  service  of  their  country,  this  building 
will  be  dedicated  with  full  appreciation  of  their  sacrifices  and  their  heroism,  both  sung  and  unsung. 
And  especially  will  it  be  a  cherished  memorial  to  those  of  our  boys  whose  names  appear  opposite. 


THE   MEMORIAL 


Adequate  locker  space  and  shower  fa- 
cilities for  every  boy  in  school,  separate 
dressing  rooms  and  showers  for  home  and 
visiting  teams,  a  beautiful  lounge,  and  a 
playing  floor  100  feet  in  length  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  new  Memorial  Gym- 
nasium, according  to  the  tentative  plans 
drawn  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Kilham, 
Hopkins,  and  Greeley  of  Boston. 

Entering  the  building  on  the  main  floor, 
one  steps  first  into  an  entrance  hall  from 
which  doors  open  both  into  the  lounge  and 
onto  the  playing  floor.  The  lounge  will  be 
known  as  the  Memorial  Room,  and  in  this 
room  will  be  inscribed  the  names  of  all  stu- 
dents from  Governor  Dummer  who  have 
served  in  the  armed  forces  in  this  war.  Por- 
traits of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  country  could  be  placed 
in  this  room.  A  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  French  windows  opening  onto  a  ter- 
race, and  appropriate  furnishings  will  make 
this  room  an  excellent  place  for  small  re- 
ceptions and  group  meetings. 

The  playing  floor  will  be  100  feet  by  65 
feet,  which  will  provide  space  for  a  full-sized 


basketball  court  with  bleachers  along  the 
sidelines.  This  area  is  large  enough  so  that 
two  practice  basketball  courts  can  be  laid  out 
crosswise  to  the  main  court. 

Other  tentative  features  of  the  main  floor 
are  a  small  kitchenette  for  use  in  serving 
cocoa  or  tea  at  receptions,  a  chair  storage 
room,  a  piano  storage  room,  and  a  room 
for  gymnasium  apparatus. 

The  lower  level  of  the  building  may  be 
reached  either  by  stairways  from  the  main 
floor  or  by  an  outside  entrance.  Two  large 
locker  rooms,  each  providing  space  for  75 
boys,  are  planned  for  opposite  sides  of  the 
building,  with  a  large  shower  room  between 
them.  In  addition,  there  will  be  two  dressing 
rooms  for  Academy  teams  adjoining  a  sepa- 
rate shower  room,  and  two  visiting  team 
rooms,  each  equipped  with  shower  facilities. 
There  may  be  a  small  dressing  room  for 
coaches  and  another  for  other  faculty  mem- 
bers, each  equipped  with  a  shower. 

Other  special  features  of  the  building  may 
include  an  adequate  wrestling  room,  a  rubbing 
room,  a  posture  room,  a  stock  room,  drying 
racks,  and  an  office  for  the  athletic  director. 


An  architect's  sketch  of  the  proposed  Memorial  Gymnasium 


from  1763 

A  View  in  One  of  the  Two  Rooms  of  Our 

Oldest  School  Building,  the  Original 

Schoolhousc 


to  1945 

A  View  in  the  Phillips  Building,  Completed 

in  1941,  Our  Newest  School 

Building 


THE  RECENT  GROWTH 


A  new  building,  even  a  prospective  new 
building,  is  a  milestone  in  the  life  of  any 
school.  And  a  milestone,  by  custom,  is  an 
appropriate  place  to  pause  for  a  survey  of 
the  road  that  has  been  already  traversed. 
This  year,  moreover,  the  fifteenth  of  Mr. 
Eames'  Headmastership,  is  a  fitting  time  to 
glance  at  what  has  been  achieved  during 
those  fifteen  years. 

It  is  a  sound  New  England  tradition  that 
a  school  is  measured  by  its  student  body  and 
faculty  rather  than  by  its  physical  equip- 
ment. A  plant  which  grows  naturally,  be- 
cause it  has  to  grow,  retains  a  vigor  and  a 
flavor  not  always  found  in  the  product  of  a 
forcing  frame.  In  the  year  1930-1931  Gover- 
nor Dummer  had  an  enrollment  of  79  board- 
ing boys  and  13  day  students;  1944-1945 
saw  142  boarding  and  30  day  boys  on  the 
roster.  Two  factors  are  even  more  significant 
of  healthy  progress  than  this  substantial  in- 
crease   in    numbers — a    balance    has    been 


achieved  among  classes  so  that  there  are 
approximately  as  many  freshmen  as  seniors, 
and  there  is  a  broad  geographical  distribu- 
tion among  the  students.  So  by  the  measure 
of  the  student  body  these  years  have  been 
fruitful. 

We  hear  that  Mark  Hopkins,  sitting  at 
one  end  of  a  log  with  a  student  at  the  other, 
constituted  a  satisfactory  school;  we  assume 
that  when  another  scholar  appeared  a  second 
log  was  provided  for  him.  Likewise,  the  pro- 
gressive growth  of  the  student  body  at 
Governor  Dummer  has  produced  a  necessary 
expansion  of  the  physical  plant.  This  began 
as  early  as  1930,  when  rooms  replaced  cubi- 
cles in  Moody  House  and  when  a  third  cor- 
ridor was  added  to  Perkins.  Three  years 
later  Duncan  House  was  built  to  provide 
quarters  for  a  married  masterjand  nine  boys. 

The  first  major  addition  tojthe  school  was 
completed  in  1936.  This  was  a  splendid  new 
dining  hall  and   kitchen,  sorely  needed  to 
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relieve  the  congestion  in  the  old  Commons 
dining  room.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  this  building  was  the  unique  and 
active  part  the  students  took  in  raising 
funds  for  its  construction.  With  a  new  din- 
ing hall  the  school  was  able  to  convert  the 
first  floor  of  Commons  to  a  corridor  for  older 
boys. 

Each  of  the  two  following  years  brought 
a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  Acad- 
emy, The  Cottage 
in  1937  and  Am- 
brose House  in 
1938.  These  two 
properties,  secur- 
ed partly  by  gift 
.and  partly  by  pur- 
chase, provided 
living  space  for 
two  faculty  fami- 
lies and  for  six- 
teen boys;  and 
they  added  about 
a  hundred  acres 
to  the  broad  lands 
of  the  Academy. 
The  buildings 
which  lay  behind 
The  Cottage  pro- 
vided space  for  a 
fine  machine  shop, 
maintenance  head- 
quarters, garages, 
etc.;  and  the  level 
meadows,  now 
known  as  Whipple 
Field,  have  been 
developed  in  part, 
so  that  two  soccer 
fields,    a    football 

field,  and  a  baseball  diamond  are  now  in 
use. 

A  fire,  which  in  1940  gutted  the  interior 
of  the  Parsons  Schoolhouse,  fortunately  did 
not  harm  the  beautiful  exterior  lines.  Disas- 
trous as  it  was,  the  fire  made  possible  the  re- 
construction and  modernization  of  the  in- 
terior. 

The  next  year  was  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  The  Phillips  Building, 
one  wing  of  which  was  the  dining  hall,  was 
completed.  This  building  answered   a  long 


EDWARD  W.  EAMES 
Headmaster  since  1930 


felt  need;  for  it  provided  a  gracious  living 
room  for  meetings,  Vespers,  and  receptions; 
a  suite  of  school  offices;  recreation  rooms; 
and  living  quarters  for  fourteen  boys.  Each 
of  the  principal  rooms  was  dedicated  as  a 
memorial,  two  to  former  masters,  William 
Jacob  and  Philip  Cobb,  and  one  to  a  former 
trustee,  the  Reverend  Carroll  Perry.  The 
Phillips     Building    has     become    the    focal 

point  of  school  life. 
This  fall  the 
latest  addition 
was  made  to  the 
school  plant.  A 
brick  annex, 
housing  nineteen 
boys,  was  added 
to  the  old  Per- 
kins House.  The 
change  in  Perkins 
has  not  affected 
the  harmonious 
grouping  of  the 
buildings  on  that 
side  of  the  cam- 
pus. 

Surveying  the 
fifteen  years  of 
Mr.  Eames'  stew- 
ardship from  the 
vantage  point  of  a 
new  project  brings 
a  sense  of  solid 
accomplishment. 
Many  improve- 
ments, such  as  the 
Studio  and  the 
extensive  land- 
scaping, have  not 
been  mentioned 
here.  But  first 
things  have  come  first.  The  student  body  has 
been  increased  slowly  and  with  discrimina- 
tion. The  record  of  the  graduates,  whether  in 
college  or  in  the  armed  forces,  has  been  highly 
honorable.  The  physical  plant  has  grown 
steadily  rather  than  sensationally.  Each  ac- 
quisition has  come  only  when  the  need  for  it 
was  imperative.  The  road  from  1930  has 
been  through  difficult  times  and  places, 
but  the  milestones  stand  firm  and  enduring. 
May  the  new  gymnasium  be  one  of  the 
proudest! 


THE   NEED 


One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Academy 
is  an  adequate  gymnasium  to  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  for  a  student  body  which 
has  outgrown  the  present  building. 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  in  our  present 
gymnasium  for  each  boy  to  have  a  locker; 
consequently  all  his  athletic  equipment  must 
be  kept  in  his  own  room.  The  dormitory 
closets  were  not  built  for  this  purpose; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  the  rooms  and 
the  closets  to  be  kept  orderly  immediately 
before  and  after  athletic  periods.  The  ideal 
situation  would  be  for  each  boy  to  proceed 
to  the  gymnasium  after  classes,  there  to 
find  all  his  equipment  neatly  stored  in  his 
own  locker.  This  would  save  time  in  getting 
dressed,  and  athletic  practices  would  then 
begin  on  schedule.  After  practice  the  boy 
could  return  to  the  gymnasium  for  his 
shower,  and  the  present  bottlenecks  caused 
by  a  number  of  boys  attempting  to  shower 
in  the  dormitories,  all  at  once,  would  be 
alleviated.  Furthermore,  returning  to  their 
rooms  for  evening  study,  the  boys  would 
not  have  to  put  away  athletic  equipment 
scattered  about  the  rooms  in  their  rush  to 
dress  for  dinner  on  time. 

The  present  gymnasium  has  no  suitable 


quarters  to  accommodate  one  visiting  team, 
and  with  an  expanded  athletic  program  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  school  to 
entertain  several  teams  at  once.  This  de- 
ficiency consequently  hampers  the  schedul- 
ing of  athletic  contests,  for  the  school  tries 
to  avoid  having  more  than  one  game  take 
place  at  a  time,  a  policy  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  more  than  one  group  to  be  in 
competition  at  a  single  time. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  present  gymnasium 
to  serve  many  purposes  for  which  it  was  not 
intended.  For  example,  our  daily  study  halls 
are  held  here,  involving  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labor  in  setting  up  and  taking  down 
chairs  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  storage 
space.  After  league  basketball  in  the  after- 
noon, the  chairs  must  often  be  set  up  again 
for  glee  club  rehearsal  in  the  evening.  Here 
also  must  be  held  all  concerts  and  movies. 

In  a  New  England  school  there  is  much 
time  when  outdoor  sports  cannot  be  pur- 
sued, and  it  is  important  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  boys  participating  in  these 
sports  that  they  be  exercised  in  some  way. 
For  this  our  present  gymnasium  is  obviously 
inadequate,  since  it  cannot  even  accommo- 
date all  the  indoor  sports  squads. 


The  James  Duncan  Phillips  Building 


THE  PROGRESS 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  Me- 
morial Gymnasium  is  3125, 000.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  1945,  the  total  amount  received  in 
cash  and  pledges  is  370,048.00.  This  leaves 
355,000  to  be  raised.  The  present  amount 
received  is  from  approximately  150  con- 
tributors— which  is  an  average  of  nearly 
3500.  There  have  been  one  contribution  of 
37500,  one  of  35000  and  thirty  of  31000  each. 

Many  contributions  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  War  Bonds.  Contributions  to 
the  Fund  are  deductible  from  income  taxes, 
which  fact  has  no  doubt  been  an  important 
element   in   the  progress   of  the   campaign. 

There  are  still  some  fifty  people  who  have 
indicated  that  they  will  contribute  to  this 


project.  No  estimate  has  been  made  of  their 
gifts,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  amount  from 
these  verbal  promises  will  add  considerably 
to  the  present  total. 

It  is  expected  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
start  construction  for  two  or  three  years; 
consequently,  many  donors  are  extending 
their   payments   over   that  period   of   time. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  money  will 
be  received  or  pledged  by  June  1,  1945.  If  it 
is  to  be  raised  by  that  time,  there  is  much 
hard  work  left  to  do. 

Those  who  have  been  making  solicitations 
are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  generous  response  from  those  persons 
who  have  been  approached. 


An  informal  meeting  of  the  school  in  the  living  room, 


Representative  of  the  faculty's  interest  in  the  present  campaign  for  a  war 
memorial,  this  Memorial  Issue,  with  the  assistance  of  George  C.  Bright, 
faculty  advisor  to  the  regular  Archon,  has  been  planned,  written,  and 
published  by  the  following  teachers,  all  long  connected  with  the  Academy: 

Thomas  McC.  Mercer  Howard  J.  Navins 

A.  Macdonald  Murphy  Arthur  W.  Sager 

Benjamin  J.  Stone 


